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It’s so easy 








to fly to 


GET OFF TO A FLYING START ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services to Dublin from every place 
on this map. Fly there direct by fast, comfortable Aer Lingus 
airliner. No crowds or fuss. No tips. No luggage worries 

it’s checked through to Dublin. Money-saving 17-day 
excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon flights connec: with trans- 
atlantic services. British subjects need no foreign currency — 
no travel documents. 

INFORMATION, BOOKINGS from travel agents, British 
l:uropean Airways or Aer Lingus in London (WHltehall 1080). 


=> 
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LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 














Tour Ireland the L.S.E. way. Hire one of our 
reliable modern cars and drive all over the country 
or just visit special beauty spots and places of interest 
as you please. Models available include: Ford 
Prefect, Austin A 40, Hillman Minx, Austin A 70 
saloon, etc. Charges are modest, all cars in tip-top 
condition, and we are at your service to help and 
advise. If you wish we can have your car meet you 
upon arrival, supply maps, suggest routes, arrange 
hotel accommodation. Write today for folder giving 


full details. 


Open for Service 
Day and Night 


35 North Frederick St. Dublin Phone 46511 /2/3 








@ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 
Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty and enduring elegance . . . the 
best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 


CWaterford Glass 
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(A HUNDRED THOUSAND WEL ates ) 


Fly TWA to Ireland for An Tostar 


In April, Ireland will be “at home” to her friends. What better way to visit this 
country than by flying TWA ? You will enjoy the service, comfort and dependability of TWA’s 


world-proved Constellations. TWA operates frequent services through Shannon from :— 


New York, Boston, Paris, Rome, Geneva/Zurich 


Consult your travel agent or 
call TWA. TWA offices in - L 
all the major cities of the world. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
issued by Trans World Airlines, 44 Upr. USA + EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


O'Connell Street, Dublin. Phone - 
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INFORMATION BUREAUX by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


pueiin : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 


at Cork, Belfast and Galway. LONDON : 11 Speaking of Whiskey by MAURICE WALSH 


19, Regent Street, S.W.1. (Phone 
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CIRCULATION = 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 14 Tostal Events 
The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 


cents) per copy, or Ten Shillin 
(U.S.A. : $ I.50) per annum post on, 


The magazine is distributed free of 1 
charge to Irish Public Bodies, Travel 7 
Agents, Tr port C pani Cham- 

bers of Commerce, Aptomobile Clubs, 


and Irish Diplomatic and Consular 








The Enigma of St, Brendan 


by DR. R. WYSE JACKSON 













20 A Poet's Country by PATRICK KAVANAGH 


REPRODUCTION 


OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 

ing in this magazine may _ be 

sa og, Tenens permission, 7 : \ f. ; 
rovided au i 

Saapuinige. tee lle — 27 ours op ues 
reprint complete articles application 

should be made to the Editor. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on a warm Spring afternoon. This, the oldest of the 
Dublin squares, was laid out in 1663. It contains about twenty-seven acres and is said 
to be the largest square in Europe. It has considerably changed since 1752 when the 
Lord Mayor “ apprehensive of the danger to passers-by ”’ forbade the shooting of snipe 
there, but it has continued always to provi e Dubliners with one of their favourite 
diversions—“ A stroll across the Green.” 
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Dublin 


ONE’S TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS DEPEND 

a great deal on the conditioning one has 

received ; a completely virgin impression 

is an impossibility. One either reacts 

violently against such conditioning, as 

: I did in the case of the grossly over- 

publicised Honolulu with its nylon- 

skirted girls, or one is persuaded because the pro- 

paganda is so demonstrably false; Australia for 

instance, was far different from the sheep, corrugated 

huts, grocer’s wine and ears of wheat that one is 
sometimes shown in exhibitions. 

In the case of Ireland the picture that I had 

received can loosely be described under the general 


in the last century as a “ village chiefl 

ry 

ted by invalids, in consequence of the 

ed purity and wholesome quality of 
Rathmines is now a 


O’Connell Street: 


One of the “ grand boulevards” of Dublin. 


—A Hurried Impression 


By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


heading, ‘“‘ Finian’s Rainbow.” I was prepared for an 
excess of sentimentality, humour and a charming 
lack of logic. The Irish that I had met were for the 
most part anglicised and could add little to the 
general picture. 

My impressions such as they are, are gathered 
from two brief visits to Dublin to lecture on the 
ballet to a student dramatic society. The very first 
feeling—and it persisted—was that in spite of the 
language and the close historic connection I was 


ARNOLD HASKELL has been Director and Principal of the Sadler’s Wells 
School since 1946. He was a joint founder of the Camargo Society in 1930 
and visited America with the Russian Ballet in 1933-4. 

One of the leading English ballet critics he has written many books on 
the subject. In 1950 he was made a Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
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travelling on the continent. There was a 
strong feeling of being “abroad” with 
its necessity of self-adjustment. My next 
impression was of having travelled back 
a bit in time; and that was pleasant, 
especially to someone out of sympathy 
with the “progress” of our age. 

People had the leisure for conversation 
of real quality, they wanted to get to know 
their guest and were fully prepared to 
spend the time in doing so. They not only 
made him feel at home, they also, as all 
really fine conversationalists do, made 
him feel pleased with himself. In England, 
apart from the Universities and two or 
three social clubs, this is a lost art. 

What pleased me in particular was the 
opportunity of meeting so many young 
people. They seemed to have a serenity 
rare in the present age, a serenity bred of 
an atmosphere of faith. I had felt the same 
thing in Spain. There was too, a lack of 
bitterness about the past though nearly 
all my young friends had had parents out 
in “the troubles,” an _ enchanting 
euphemism. In spite of this serenity they 
had a realistic outlook and a great cynicism 
where politics were concerned. I had the 
impression that it would be difficult to 
hoodwink this small group of young 
people that I met with such easy familiar- 
ity. They had standards in religion and 
in the arts; indeed in their appreciation 
of the arts there was none of the shallow 
jargon of the coteries. 

So far I have written mainly of people, a cross- 
section of one University, though that University 
is representative of people from all parts, but I 
always think of countries in terms of people rather 
than of monuments. The beauty of the city com- 
pletely conquered me, but most beautiful of all was 
the Wicklow countryside, twenty minutes’ ride away. 
Nowhere in the world have I seen such a subtlety 
of colour nor such rapid changes as the clouds racing 
across the sun, casting deep shadows that made the 


the eighteenth century mansions like this housed an 
glo-Irish aristocracy; now they mainly serve as clubs, 


and University Hostels. In Iveagh House (shown 


posite) on the south side of St. Stephen’s Green is 
ated the Department of External Affairs. 


































In the early part of the last century there were elaborately-fitted boats 
traversing the canal system which had richly appointed hotels on its banks. In 
1832 navigation was by steamboat leaving Dublin twice each day. The 
traffic has declined considerably but the several stretches of canal still 
provide Dublin with some of its most charming views. 


waters of a lake into a bottomless purple. I had wanted 
to avoid fairies in this article, but they could exist here. 

I never met a stage or Charles Lever Irishman, 
more’s the pity. But I did meet in my hotel lounge 
some stage compatriots, straight out of an Aldwych 
farce. They were grumbling about conditions at 
home, mainly stressing the servant problem and 
they had come to live in Ireland for servants and 
meat. I had never met such people in England. I 
could, to a certain extent sympathise about the 
meat, for I too gazed into the well-stocked butcher’s 
shops with crowds of English visitors. But God 
forbid that my impressions of Ireland should be 
summed up by a juicy steak or even an Irish Stew. 
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There are few Dublin streets which 
can compete with the gaiety and 
bustle of Moore Street right in the 
heart of the city. The fruit, vege- 
tables, fish and meat which are 
displayed in profusion on the stalls, 
the cacaphony of sound which meets 
one as one strolls down it, all seem 
conducive to highly competitive 
prices and it is to Moore Street that 
many city housewives go in search 
of bargains. In complete contrast to 
its hustle and rush, a worker on the 
city quays (pictured below) 1s seen 
taking advaniage of the last few 
minutes of his lunch-break to scan 
the headlines;,and to muse on the 


: 


folly of the eorld. 





ie 


A short run by car from Dublin, Lough Dan (right) and 
Luggala—also known as Lough Tay—(below) are two 
of the most beautiful lakes in the deep glens and wooded 
valleys of County Wicklow. What Thackeray wrote of 
nearby Glendaloch might equally be applied to them: 
“ 7 think the Irish scenery is just like the Irish melodies 
—sweet, wild and sad, even in sunshine. I do not know 
if there 1s any tune about Glendaloch, but if there be, it 
must be the most delicate, fantastic, fairy melody that 


I want to return for a leisurely journey, to renew 
acquaintanceships and to make new acquaintances, 
and surely friends. For the little I have seen of 
Ireland is welcoming, and in its young people with 
the boundless strength of their Faith, Ireland has 
its finest promise for the future. 


THEY ALso ENJOYED DuBLIN 
“ The seat of this citie is of all sides pleasant, comfortable 
and wholesome. If you would traverse hills, they are not 


ever was played. Only fancy 
can describe the charms of that 
delightful place. Directly you see 
it, it smiles at you as innocent and 
friendly as a little child, and once 
seen, it becomes your friend for 
ever, and you are always happy 
vhen you think of it.” 


far off. If champaign ground, it lieth of all parts. If you be 
delited with fresh water, the famous river called the Liffie 
runneth fast by. If you will take the view of the sea, it is 


at hand.” 
—Stanhurst (1577) 


‘* The atmosphere in Dublin is clearer and more luminous 
than elsewhere. The streets and squares seen on a bright 
sunny morning or in the haze of an autumn evening, with 
the richness of the rusty-red and brown brickwork and the 
soft lines of the old lime pointing, gaily painted doors and 
delicate balconies, delight the eye, even while recalling a 
splendid way of life that has long ago passed.” 

—Eleanor Butler. 
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“ . . Whiskey, or whisky, is the drink of 
the Gael or pre-Gael—Scot or Irish—and 
he has made it world-famous. He brought 
it with him out of the East, and he has 
taken it with him and popularised it north, 
south, east and west in the cunning com- 
mercial age....” 

From producer to consumer: Firing the 
feints still at Bow Street Distillery, Dublin 
(below). Part of the elaborate process which 


has gone into the manufacture of the glass 
of whiskey which Paddy Squire (above), 
well-known Killarney publican and wit, 
has by him. 


MaurRIcE WALSH is well known as a novelist. 
Born in 1879 his first novel ‘‘ The Key above 
the Door” appeared in 1926. His novels, which 
are unabashedly romantic, seem to breathe the 
spirit of the Irish landscapes in which they are 
set. His works include ‘‘ The Small Dark Man” 
(1929); ‘“* Blackcock’s Feather” (1932); 
**Sons of the Swordmaker ”’ (1938). 








lrish Whiskey 


By MAURICE WALSH 


ANY ENCYCLOPAEDIA WILL DEFINE WHISKEY AS AN 
alcoholic potable spirit distilled from an infusion of 
malted barley or other cereal. The same Se 


whiskey. YY 
The making of w hiskey is @ long and a quiet 
process. Neil Munro gays that to the making of a 
piper go seven years of his own time and seven 
generations before. To the making of whiskey go 
seven days of man’s time and seven years of its own. 
If you know and are let you can make poteen or 
immature spirits in seven days; and you may drink 
your immature spirits in seven days; and you may 
poteen hot from the still, or, if you are a 

man ae 4 may wait till it cools; for it is 
a peculiar that spirit immediately it is distilled is 
able, but that after one week and for the 


yen i § vile and treacherous drink. You 

ously drunk on it all right, but no sane 
taker of whiskey takes whiskey to get drunk on. Get 
sodden, body and mind, on Anglo-Saxon beer if 
you must, but take whiskey to lift your mind to a 
new plane and hold it there. 

Well! Make your immature spirit, fill a sound 
oak cask bung-full with it, store it away in a cool, 
quiet, dark place, leave it alone to its own digestive 
processes, and in seven years you have real whiskey. 
After one year it is nauseous stuff, a fiery harshness 
of the fusel oils, acids, esters and furfurals that in 
proper proportion and properly mellowed give 
whiskey its bouquet; in three years the Scots say 
it is fit for human consumption, and they call it 
whisky, we Irish call it whiskey after five years, but 
it is not the real article until seven years have elapsed. 
And, even then, it has not finished maturing. At ten 
years it is prime, at twelve it is about at its best, 


eh acquae vite—water of the vine. 


though some whiskeys, notably heavy Scotch malts, 
go on maturing and improving up to fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Fermentation, which is the first essential in the 
preparation of alcoholic beverages, is a natural pro- 
cesg, and beer was almost certainly discovered by 
chance. Whiskey, im its origin, is actually a distillate 
of beer, but distillation is such a complicated process 
that I can hardly conceive its beginning as accidental. 
Perhaps it was an inspiration (or a revelation) but 
I will not say by whom, for 1 would hate to be the 
devil’s advocate. 

And its name—Uisge Beatha—Water of Life. 
Some hold that uisge beatha is a direct translation 
of aqua vitae or eau-de-vie, or even a false translation 
This last would 
identify it with brandy, which 1 is clearly wrong, for 

, be brandy. Also, 
the Latins did not know of whiskey, In fact, as Gunn 
points out, = ee i is iad a direct translation 


I have said that — is distilled ri beer, a 


“barley bree” in essence, but largely freed by 
double or treble distillation of such deleterious 
impurities as “‘ low-wines ” and feints and fusel oils. 
Furthermore, you will note that in swigging beer 
you swallow and fail to assimilate these impurities, 
and so the stomach and the head ultimately rebel 
and perish. Recall to your mind the inveterate beer 
swiller, swollen in body, obfuscate in head, and 
dying before he has achieved his years; and the 
choice whiskey taker prepared to discuss the First 
Cause with you any time in his four score years. 

Whiskey, or whisky, is the drink of the Gael or 
pre-Gael—Scot or Irish—and he has made it world- 
famous. He brought it with him out of the East, and 
he has taken it with him and popularised it north, 
south, east and west in the cunning commercial age. 
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Turning the malt on a kiln, Bow Street Distillery, Dublin. It will take 
seven years to turn the distilled product into drinkable whiskey. 


Where in the East he brought it from we do not 
know—Arabia, Parthia, Georgia, Mongolia, or even 
Palestine. It has been asserted that some of the lost 
Tribes wandered westwards with the pre-Celt, and 
that might well be. Indeed I knew some Scots and 
Irish who could be members of any tribe deservedly 
G56: 

The old Irish did not drink their spirits harsh from 
the first run of the still, nor did they drink incontin- 
ently. It was not until the woeful eighteenth century 
of utter defeat when the Rapparees were on the hills 
and the poets lick-spittling their ways from ascen- 
dancy house to ascendancy house (but indeed that is 
not unusual with poets, for I know only three who 
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are bold enough not to be patronised) 
that despairful men soused their grains 
and soused their brains to forget their ills 
in savage drunkenness. The old Irish 
double- or treble-distilled their spirits, 
and, if they drank them new, laced them 
with fruit juices, heather bloom and herb 
infusions. Otherwise they stored them 
away in kegs in a peat bog as they stored 
their butter. Sometimes they forgot where 
they stored their butter, and we find an 
occasional keg to the present day, but 
we find no spirits, for he would be a 
foolish man indeed who forgot where he 
hid his drop of nourishment. 

The secrets of the old Irish liqueurs— 
Heather Wine and others—are lost in 
Ireland, though it is certain that Celtic 
Missionaries carried some to the Con- 
tinent, and so we have such a liqueur as 
Green Chartreuse which is said to have 
twenty-four flavours, though a certain 
friend of mine can identify only twenty- 
one. The point I want to make is that 
not so long ago there were as many 
individualities amongst whiskeys as 
amongst, say, French wines. 

You must remember that whiskey is 
only a portion—and not a large portion— 
of the second or even third distillation. 
The first distillation of “‘ the wash ” (the 
fermented juice of the grain) produces 
no whiskey at all, but only a nauseating 
liquor called “ low-wines,” and _ the 
important thing in distillation is not only 
to separate the drinkable from the undrinkable but 
to incorporate in the drinkable certain esters and 
furfurals that in maturing give whiskey its individual 
bouquet. Some stills do their work better than others, 
and no man really knows why. Just as no man can 
really tell you why it is a vintage year in the valley 
of the Garonne. 

The commercial age killed the individuality of 
Highland distillers, but in Ireland we still have two 
or three real craftsmen. The commercial age also 
killed the individuality of Scotch whisky and put 
more than a dozen Irish whiskeys off the market. A 
century ago Irish whiskey was more popular than 
Scotch whisky in the world market. It deserved to 
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be, and now deserves to be more than ever, for it is 
a very much finer product than any of the popular 
Scotch blends. And indeed it may regain its popularity 
if we can get rid of a certain conservatism—an 
exclusiveness—in the Irish whiskey trade. 

In Ireland we probably never had more than a 
score of distilleries maturing an individual product 
that might be compared to a vintage wine. Not so 
long ago eight pot distilleries were working in Dublin 
City. Now there are only two, even if they are the 
biggest in the world, and they seldom or never work 
a full season. Our largest distillery has about ten 
times the capacity of the average Highland still. 

But, when all is said and done, when you have 
discussed three or at most four Irish whiskeys you 
have finished with the subject, and there’s the pity. 
In my opinion Irish whiskey, though limited in range, 
is the best whiskey in the world. It is distilled to a 
strict standard of purity, matured under the best 
warehouse conditions, and is seldom or never blended 
after distillation. You can’t hold a good thing down 
for ever, and there are now signs that our Irish is 
regaining some of its original popularity in England 
and America. The commercial age was late in coming 
to Ireland, and our best distillers were probably too 
respectably conservative to push their wares with the 
ruthlessness of the British combine. I might remark 
that when at last the commercial age came to Ireland 
we enriched it with two or three vices all our own. 

If Irish whiskey has a fault it is that it lacks the 
individual qualities that the great Highland malts 
once possessed. You may like Jameson for its 
forthright squareness, or liqueurness, 
or Paddy for its tang of the pot, but 
that thing called bouquet is not there 
somehow. Perhaps Irish is too pure, 


By the way, “‘ proof” is more or less an arbitrary 
term. It was never scientifically fixed. An old High- 
landman told me that proof strength was found by 
diluting whiskey to that point that when mixed with 
gunpowder the gunpowder smouldered but did not 
flame. That is not the method used by Excise officers 
or there might be a dearth of officers by external, not 
internal, combustion. The Excise officer uses a 
thermometer, a hydrometer and a set of tables. For 
the information of the layman I will define proof 
strength with reasonable accuracy. By mixing an 
equal weight of absolute alcohol with an equal weight 
of water you obtain a spirit at proof strength. Add 
some more water in calculable proportion and you 
get 25° under-proof which is the bottled strength of 
Irish whiskey ; add some more water still and you get 30° 
under-proof which is the bottled strength of Scotch. 

Personally, I would like to see twenty pot stills 
again at work, each producing an individual spirit. 
In expressing that wish I am not advocating whiskey- 
soaking. Drunkenness lifted its reeling head in 
Ireland in the eighteenth century, became worse, 
because more sodden, with temperance people’s 
advocacy of beer, and is not bettered by our limited 
range in whiskey. If you get used to a drink you 
lose appreciation of its fine qualities and take it for 
the sake of the kick. That’s drunkenness. Given a 
goodly number of good whiskeys and a palate (akin 
to the wine drinker’s) to savour them, few men will 
take whiskey to get plain drunk on. 

Maybe it is as well that I have to stop before I 
have really said anything about whiskey. 

















distilled with too much eye to purity 














alone, almost deserving the name of 
“ silent ” malt. But, of course, it is not 
a pure malt whiskey as the Scotch pot 
whisky is. The blend is done in the mash 
tun before distillation and is made up of 
malted and unmalted barley, wheat, oats 















































and rye in such proportions as experience 

















has shown to give the best results. Whereas 





























Highland pot is distilled at about twenty 


























over-proof, and sois tooimpure to mature 

















into a good single whisky, Irish is distilled 























at fifty over-proof and has not enough 























of the esters to give it a bouquet. 
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AN TOSTAL 1953 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST to visitors to Ireland in April is the 
elaborate programme of cultural and social events taking 
place on a nationwide scale under the general title “‘ AN 
TOSTAL.” 

AN TOSTAL is a Gaelic termy meaning muster, pageant, 
array and has become a famifiaP Word im Yreland as plans 
for three weeks of national festivity get under way. 

This list of events is neither complete nor Comprehensive 
being, in the first place intended as MO Moke than a sample 
of the fare which has béeea prepared. The exclusion of any 
events or centres does He imply a judgment of their 
relative importance. \N 

AN TOsTAL will open vith religious and lay ceremonies 
on April 5. Pageants, Parades and Processions will\be a 
feature of the celebrations @t Bost Centres. In many parts 
of the country factories will throw their doors open: to 
visitors and the products of focal dndusery will be featured 
in special displays. For these who are interested in the 
crafts of weaving, spinning, ete., the Trish Countrywomen’s 
Association has planned exhibitions and displays at centres 
throughout the country. 

The following list may be supplemented by reference 
to the official Tostal programme. 


ARKLOW 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Maritime Exhibition which includes a Historital Review 
of Arklow’s Shipping. 

Aviation Exhibition tracing the developmae of Avan 


on Peace and War. . : ‘ ; \ . Gene 
SPORTING FEATURES 

37 miles Massed Start Cycle Race. : \ . 
G.A.A. Football Match. . ; ; \ : 5 
ATHLONE 


CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
National Amateur Drama Festival. 


BRAY 


GENERAL FEATURES 
Children’s Carnival. 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Play “‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows” John M. Synge 8-18 
Play “‘ Letter From America” Frank Carney. 12-22 
SPORTING FEATURES 

Boxing: Eire v. U.S.A. ; ; j 
Gaelic and Hurling Matches. . , a ‘ 6 
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BUNDORAN 
GENERAL FEATURES 
Mannequin Parade . : ‘ ; : 5 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT Eanes 

Drama Festival. WN 


CARLOW 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT \FEATURES 

Concert by Radio Bireana Light Orchestra - 13 
Piano Recital by Charles Lynch , 16 
Performance given by the Dublin Marionette — 18 
SPORTING FEATURES 

Golf: 36 Hole Challenge Match— 

J. Bruen, Fred Daly, J. Carr and H. Bradshaw 26 
Rugby: Carlow Rugby Football Club v. Welsh 
Touring Team. S \ ; : 3 r 6 


CLONMEL 


CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Concert by St. Mary’s Choral Society and Radio 


Eireann Light Orchestra, , ‘ ; ; 19 
Opening of Art Exhibition. ? : ; ; 4 
CORK 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Ballet 6-12 


Drama : ‘The Dragon (Lady Gregory) and The Black 





Stranger (Gerald Healy). . , ‘ 13-19 
Handel’s Oratorio “Messiah ” Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by Sir John Barbirolli with Our —_ s 

a SAK NWN ‘ 22 

Internationa onal Boxin \ i - « « 

S Tals ish Ch mp: onship Finals . : , 5 

— ‘ = Final... : ‘ 26 


“\ . 12, 19, 26 
WS 


NERAL FEATURES 


éstal Flower Show. , ; : : . 8S 
Catering and Wine Exhibition. ; ; . ws 
Irish Maritime Exhibition. y 5 
National Fashion Competition ‘dent by Me. 
Schiaparelli. , ‘ 22, 23 


CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Abbey Theatre : A short Opera in Irish by Gerard Victory 


and three plays. 6-26 


ery 
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The Salzburg Spectacle: ‘‘ EVERYMAN” (Produced by 
Dr. Ernst Lothar from Salzburg) by Our Lady’s Choral 


Society. P 5, 9, 10, 11 
Exhibition: “ Fifty Your of Irish Painting.” 5-26 
Open-Air Exhibition of Sculpture. 5-26 
SPORTING FEATURES 

A.A.U. International Floodlit Sports Meeting. . 14 
Amateur Boxing: International Tournaments. 13, (5, 17 
Rugby Football: Leinster Senior Cup Final. : 25 
G.A.A.: Hurling—Final of National League. . 19 
G.A.A.: Football—Final of National League. . 26 


Motor Car Racing. 

Amateur Wrestling Insernational Triangulee i enamnant, 
26 

DUNDALK 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Feis Muirtheimne. . \ S 

Massed Choral Recitals. . é \ N . 16 

SPORTING FEATURES 

Golf Competition. . N . 19 

Snooker : Louth Open Championship: 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Display of Breeches Buoy and Lifeboat Rescue. 8,85 
SPORTING FEATURES 

Fencing Championships. . \ \ 


Open Fourball Golf Competition. 6, 25 
ENNIS 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Trades and Industries Display \ \ S11 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT 

Dalcassian Art Exhibition. ‘ . 7 


Lectures on Local Abbeys, Castles and Monaments. 


GALWAY 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Drama: Gaelic and Anglo-Irish: Taibhdhearch na 
Gaillimhe. : ‘ ‘ ‘ : \ 5-26 
Gaelic Film Show. . 7 


Exhibition : Medieval and ‘Medes Relights Art. 5-26 


SPORTING FEATURES 
Boxing : International Tournament. . \ : 14 


GRAIGUENAMANAGH 
GENERAL FEATURES 


Parade depicting the evolution of Irish eee 


Implements and Methods. ; : ‘ \ 


KILLARNEY 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Ballet. 4 19 
Drama: Cork oo “‘Taeewe, ” <The Black Stranger ” 
Healy. : * ‘ ; ‘ ; 3 23 


SPORTING FEATURES 


G.A.A. Fixtures. 12, 26 






MAYNOOTH 


CULTURAL FEATURE 
Exhibition: St. Patrick’s College Museum : Illustrating 
the contribution of the Church to Art, Science and the 


Gaelic Revival. 


LIMERICK 


CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURE 
Handel’s Oratorio “‘ Messiah”’ by Hallé Orchestra with 


Our Lady’s Choral Society. ‘ : : - 23 


LONGFORD 


CULTURAL FEATURE 
Exhibition : The Works of wen a Maria aise 
and Padraic Colum. ; « 


THURLES 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT . FEATURES 


Drama: Gaelic League Players. ‘ , . 
Lecture: Antiquities of Thurles. , ; , 17 


SLIGO 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Feis Sligigh. A ; : 
Museum. , N 

SPORTING FEATURE 

West of Ireland Golf Championships. 


TIPPERARY 


SPORTING FEATURES 
Rugby : Clanwilliam #. Canton, Saint Mary’s, Wales. 5 


G.A.A. Senior Hurling Match. . : : ; 19 
Clay Pigeon Competition. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 26 
TULLAMORE 


CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Exhibition : Archaeological and Historical. 

SPORTING FEATURES 

Association Football . ‘ ; j F . 5,19 
Fishing Pike Competition. ; ; ‘ ; 5 
Midland Fly-casting Competition. ‘ , , 19 
Trout Competition. P ; ' ‘ j 12 
Golf Open Tournament. . , . ; . 5-6 


WATERFORD 
CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Qur Lady’s Choral Society with Hallé Orchestra per- 


forming Handel's Oratorio “ Messiah.” p , 24 
Drama: Waterford Dramatic Society. 16, 18 
Trish Production by “An Tealt.” —.. i ; 5 





WICKLOW 

CULTURAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Exhibition : Works of amateur painters resident in County 
Wicklow. 4 ‘ ? 
Exhibition : Arts ont: Crafts. 
SPORTING FEATURES 

Cycling : 100 mile race. 
G.A.A. Matches. 


wl 
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By Dr. R. WYSE JACKSON 





CONTEMPLATING THE PILED TRIANGLE OF SCULPTURED 
masks over the door of the ancient cathedral of 
St. Brendan’s, Clonfert, County Galway, the mind 
soars at once far over the Atlantic Ocean to the 
New World. 

That gay little twelfth-century front with its 
irrelevant tower has a jaunty, adventurous air, like 
a small ship with sails set, ready to cast off anchor. 

The sculptured mermaids which a mediaeval 
craftsman carved inside, insist that the impression 
is no accident. Here is a monument to Europe’s most 
fantastic traveller, St. Brendan. Here is a memorial 
to the first European to tell of a visit to the Americas. 

It was in the year 551, so they say, that Brendan 
and his wanderlusting monks set sail from Aran. For 
forty days they sailed—guided westwards vaguely 
by the stars. They came to an ocean of fog; they met 
a floating mountain—“ the colour of silver, harder 
than marble, of substance of the clearest crystal,” 
they described it. It was the first iceberg those Irish 
anchorites had ever seen. 

Then they sighted land, cruel, jagged land of 
cliffs, where great beasts bellowed. The travellers 
have left their word-picture of the creatures, which 
had “ cat-like heads, eyes of the colour of a bronze 
cauldron, fuzzy pelts, boars’ tusks and heavy spotted 
bellies.” The description is unmistakably the vivid 
one of an eye-witness who has seen a walrus for the 
first time. 

Where did St. Brendan land ? Or did he land at 
all? The story is nebulous in the rainbow mists of 
legend, and one cannot say for certain. All that is 
clear is that the crew coasted south, seeing black 
naked pygmies, and finally landing at a green and 
sunny shore. Doubtless they thought it was Hy 
Brazil, “the Isle of the Blessed.” 





Cross of the Scriptures was erected 
e Abbot Colman of Clonmacnoise 
the grave of King Flann Sinna, 
died in 914. 


The Enigma of St. Brendan 






They had every reason to imagine it a fairy land, 
with its gay flowers and gaudy birds. Perhaps it was 
one of the Bahamas, perhaps the mainland, or perhaps 
Florida. Wherever it may have been, to their starved, 
sea-wearied eyes it was the earthly paradise. The 
measure of their relief is set out in their rapturous 
description of it: ‘A land, odorous, flower-smooth, 
blessed; a land many-melodied, musical, shouting for 
joy, unmournful.” 

It was Europe’s first recorded contact with a New 
World. Or perhaps, if the old parchment books do 
not lie, Ireland’s second contact. For the chronicle 
tells that near his anchorage, Brendan and his salt- 
scarred monks found an oratory and an old hermit, 
the last survivor of a Celtic religious community, 
which must have come there fifty years before. 

What was the Ireland of those monks like ? Ireland 
keeps many relics of those apostolic days. No country 
in the world is richer in survivals of one thousand 
years ago, bringing the personality of Brendan and 
his contemporaries vividly to light. 

A stony road runs down to the sea beside Mount 
Brandon, in County Kerry, Brendan’s first foundation. 
Outside the cove a canvas and frame curragh, a craft 
unchanged for over one thousand years, dances on the 
swell, heading for Skellig Michael away off the coast. 

It is a pinnacle of rock, uninhabited, and one 
would say, uninhabitable in its terrifying bleakness. 
Yet on it is a cluster of thousand-and-more-year-old 
huts, a dry-stone beehive oratory, and a pathetic 
little graveyard, the only bit of soil in the place. 

The austerity of the Celtic monasteries is 
horrifying. (That is probably why Brendan and his 
crew were tough enough to survive their voyage.) 
The Shannon river is dotted with bleak islands which 
preserve their settlements intact. 
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Moyne Abbey, County Mayo, was founded by MacWilliam Burke in 1460. The cloisters are nearly perfect, as our picture shows. 
The graceful tower commands a fine view of the surrounding landscape. 


One finds them on Scattery Island, not far from 
Rineanna; on Holy Island in Lough Derg; on 
Quaker Island in Lough Ree, or beside the reedy 
flats of the Shannon in the Midlands where Clon- 
macnoise broods over its forest of stone crosses, its 
lace-like oratory ruins, and its pair of round towers. 

A tour of the old holy places of Ireland is a kind 
of survey of the country. Here in the Dingle Peninsula 


in the remote south-west Irish-speaking country, is 
the dry-stone beehive-like church of Gallerus, most 


primitive of all Irish churches. Here on the fringe 
of that County Clare limestone desert which the 
Cromwellian general described as having not enough 


timber on which to hang a man, enough water to 


drown him or enough earth to bury him, are groups 
of great early English churches like Kilfenora and 


Kilmacduagh with its leaning tower—lovely names 


and lovely ruins in a desolate land. Or go to Glenda- 
Joch in its ring of mountains, Once it, too, like 


Clonmacnoise, was a great university. But that was 
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one thousand years ago and more. Today it preserves 
only its beauty, its solemn quietness and some 
extraordinarily interesting architecture. 

The spirit of St. Brendan lives in the bleak little 
monasterics of the remote places; in the seamanship 
of the island fishermen with their canvas curragh 
boats, and in the air of adventurous travel which 
clings to the old pioneer settlements of Ireland. 


THE TRADITION OF HOSPITALITY 

** Many of the nobles of the English nation and lesser men 
who also had set out thither forsaking their native island 
either for the grace of sacred learnings or a more austere 
life. And some of them indeed soon dedicated themselves 
faithfully to the monastic life, others rejoiced rather to give 
themselves to learning, going about from one master’s cell 
to another. All these the Irish willingly received, and saw 
to it to supply them with food day by day without cost, 
and books for their studies and teaching, free of charge.” 

—RBede in Hist. Eccles, itt, 27. 


Near his anchorage Brendan and 
salt-scarred monks found an orato 
and an old hermit, the last survi pa 
a Celtic religious community, 
must have come there fifty years befor 
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The Mill o’ Louth 
Smell Bacon 
The Stone Trough 


I TOUCH THESE THREE KEYS AND IMMEDIATELY MY 
native district comes alive in my imagination. 

The first and third are the names of well-known 
landmarks. But who would guess that the middle 
one is a man’s nickname ? How hopeless are the 
nicknames that one finds in fiction ! 

** Smell Bacon” is a real ballad nickname, flat 
and surprising like the names in American folk 
songs. They are never “ poetical,’ which means 
that they are poetry. 

The Mill o’ Louth, which stands off the road from 
Carrickmacross to Dundalk, occupies a great place 
in local lore. It is associated with the Prophecies of 
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Country 


By PATRICK KAVANAGH 


Patrick Kavanagh is a poet and novelist who has 
also found time to broadcast both on Radio 
Eireann and the B.B.C. As Benedict Kiely points 
out in “ Modern Irish Fiction”? when Kavanagh 
* either in prose or in verse turns to the poetry of 
white wet stones or tall green nettles or dry earth 
on a July headland, he never fa‘ls to be a fine 
writer.” 


Louth is the smallest of the Irish counties 
and consists mainly of fertile, undulating 
country, with a coastline of wide sandy 
bays and rocky headlands: Termonfecken 
Village, County Louth. 


St. Columcille. Something apocalyptical, its wheel 
was to be driven round with human blood when 
the Great (never clearly defined) Battle took place. 
Things of the imagination pass into a penumbra 
in this way. 

Many’s the time I heard the story from poor oul’ 
Pether the Bodagh. Those were wonderful stories 
for a child’s imagination. The Stone Trough was— 
and still is needless to say—exactly half way between 
my native village of Inniskeen and Dundalk. It was 
an important landmark in the not-so-long-ago-days 
of the horse-drawn vehicle. Going to Dundalk in 
a cart was a big adventure. The world was an 
enormous place; it took a good-stepping horse two 
hours and a half to make the journey. We had three 
ways of going to Dundalk and there was a dispute 
as to which was the shortest. 
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Near Monaghan town (above). A 


‘ypical County Monaghan lands- 
scape (below). This 1s a county of 
small hills and a great number of 
little lakes. It is intensively farmed 
with potatoes and oats to “ the 
verge of the bog” and is noted 
for its winding lanes. 








A winding ane near Termonfecken 
Village, County Louth (above). This 
village found its origin in the sixth- 
century monastic settlement of St. Fechin. 
The village cemetery contains a parti- 
cularly interesting High Cross, over 
eleven feet in height and richly orna- 
mented, which probably dates from the 
tenth century. There 1s some very fine 
coastal scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Clogher Head, County Louth (below). 








We could go by Ballykelly, or by the 
Chanonrock road, or the Low Road 
by Hackballscross. The first two roads 
brought us past Smell Bacon’s Shop. 
I remembered the nickname “ Smell 
Bacon,” or rather I had my memory 
awakened to it by a barman in Mooney’s 
in Fleet Street, London, not long ago. 
This barman was from that same dis- 
trict and if he had presented me with a 
complete film of our mutually native 
fields he could not have brought the 
place more vividly before me than by 
this nickname. 

As he uttered that magic incantation 
it was a summer Sunday and I was 
leaning over the handlebars of my 
bicycle beside Smell’s shop at Chann- 
onrock talking to or at least listening to 
a group of young fellows who were 
tossing ha’pence. And I remember the 
Sunday years earlier when we all went 
up to play football in a meadow belong- 
ing to the same Smell. One fellow was 
togged out in a pair of leggings and one 
of our team gave him a kick in the back 
of the leg and burst the seam of the 
legging. How evocative a nickname can 
be! Although the excitement of this 
district for me is mostly subjective 
and emotional it has also some more obvious claims 
on our attention. Very little has been written about 
it in recent years, yet Farney which is in south 
Monaghan is one of the few places in Ireland which 
has an indigenous literature as any one can see who 
reads the Gaelic stories collected by the late Henry 
Morris. There were poets in this area and though 
they were not great poets they absorbed the little 
fields and lanes and became authentic through them. 
For that is the way the poet’s mind works. 

No poet ever travelled in search of beauty. No 
poet ever looked at a scene and cried “ Wonderful.” 
Memorable beauty comes at us obliquely while we 
are going about our troubled business. 


W. H. Davies wrote : 


What is this life if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ? 


But Davies was wrong— 


A crossroads near Clogher, a pretty fishing village which lies near Clogher 
Head (opposite page). There 1s an excellent sandy beach near the village and 
another 14 miles to the north. 


What is this life if not full of care 
We do not let the cart-tracks stare 
Into our hearts with love’s despair ? 

This pursuit of beauty is one of the defects of the 
tourist’s point of view. The tourist is in a hurry; he 
demands quick returns of the picturesque and the 
obvious. But for all that it is possible even when we 
pursue beauty or happiness to come upon oblique 
references to it. The job is to recognise them in the 
hurry. Not everybody can have the fields and lane 
stare at him as they stare at a man driving a cow 
to a fair. 

Farney has other claims to fame. 

I once heard Joseph Hone, biographer of Yeats 
and many other famous men, say that the view from 
the top of Maracloone hill south-east of Carrick- 
macross was the most exciting view he had ever 
encountered. But I wasn’t thinking of that—Faruey 
has had its history written. The author was Philip 
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“For Tweeds, Kevin & Howlin Ltd., 
Dublin’s leading storc, where I bought 
mine. Tweeds are best, gorgeous 
Donegal Tweeds, Handwoven 100% 
wool. Don’t miss them, because even 
if you have to hock your extra gold 
bridge and shillelagh, they’re one of 
the best tourist buys in any country 
in the world. Sports Jackets for men 
are fine enough to bring four times 
their price in any other country.” 

Temple Fielding, New York City, U.S.A. 


(From “ Fielding’s New Travel Guide to Europe’’ ) 


The Handwoven Tweed Specialists 








Shirley, ancestor cf the racehorse breeder of Lough 
Fea, Carrickmacross. This history of Farney is a 
subsidiary of Shirley’s larger History of Monaghan, 
which is considered one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, local history ever written. But Shirley’s 
Farney is an even greater history for it is the intimate 
history of fields and lanes and the private lives of 
rocks. It has that wonderful validity which we find 
in local newspapers. It is also a history of Ireland in 
microcosm. This Shirley who was a landlord was 
undoubtedly a remarkable man and notwithstanding 
Sir Shane Leslie’s efforts he deserves to be more 
seriously considered. He was intelligent enough when 
working on his histories to get the services of the 
great O’Donovan to look after the Gaelic scholarship 
side. 

Shirley, who lived just over a century ago, rescued 
from oblivion a valuable part of the native heritage 
and deserves our profound affection. He tells stories 
of the McMahons, the chiefs of Farney and of other 
things. The McMahons of Farrey are not as well 
known as the O’Neills or O’Donnells, but for me as 
their deeds filtered through my boyhood imagination 
they loom large and mysterious. McMahon and his 
sixteen sons once rode into the town of Louth on 
sixteen white horses. They had a residence—or so 
the story went—up the lane upon which I lived— 
and I often searched among the rocks hoping I might 
find some memory of their lives. 

The tomb of the McMahons is in the village of 
Inniskeen beside—incidentally—a round tower, and 
there remained in the legends of their lives something 
not merely noble but mystical. There were cures of 
diseases attached to their relics. 

And once again it is a summer Sunday afternoon 
in my imagination and I am on my bicycle passing 
over the Fane bridge. The Fane river which runs 
through this village is considered one of the best 
trout streams in Ireland, though the only fishing I 
ever did there was for salmon-poaching. One of my 
most memorable bicycle tours used to be by the 
Low Road via Hackballscross or Annavackey. Ahead 
of me lie the fields of south Armagh with Slieve 
Gullian in the hollow. To my right is Dundalk and 
it is that way I go down a tree-lined road to Killcurry 
and Faughart and up through Ravensdale. 

Ravensdale north of Dundalk is at least as delightful 
in the usual picturesque sense as south Dublin and 
Wicklow. A limestone country full of history. One 
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of the pillars of the Gap of the North looking over 
Cooley and the magic setting of the Tain. 

I cycle home through the Plain of Muirthemne, 
past Smell Bacon’s again, down by Ballykelly and 
the undulating narrow road from the Bohar Bhee— 
the Yellow Road. 

Over there on the edge of the Red Bog lived the 
Bard of Callenberg. The Bard was a great character 
though he did me no good when it was first dis- 
covered that I was addicted to versing. Everyone 
thought that I would turn out like The Bard—a 
rapscallion, a scandalmonger making rhymes about 
the neighbours. Remember the rhyme he made 
on our local grocer. 

The welkin was ringing 

And off I went singing 

For in Inniskeen I’m well pleased for to be, 
But in less than an hour 

Male, pollard and flour 

Was whipped off me cart by consaitey Magee. 


The Bard hadn’t the money to pay for the stuff. 


Dundalk Cathedral, County Louth. 
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ATTRACTIVE TRAVEL FACILITIES 


AND EXCELLENT HOTELS 





Great Northern Railway 





THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains. 
Modern road buses and coaches. 


DAILY TOURS By TRAIN and BUS 


from DuBiIN and other centres to 
THE BOYNE VALLEY 
HILL OF TARA 
ARMAGH (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
CARLINGFORD PENINSULA 
RoyAL MEATH AND LOUTH 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 





FREQUENT SUNDAY “ALL-IN” Tours 


from DUBLIN to 
GLENS OF ANTRIM 
HILLs OF DONEGAL 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 
SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
Charges (incl. meals) from 35/- to 40/- 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 





BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 
Republic of Ireland Northern Ireland 


Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
and 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 








Ulster Transport Authority 





Provides road and rail services linking 
all parts of 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


DAILY TOURS sy TRAIN and BUS 





Good travel facilities are provided from 

Belfast and other touring centres to 

beauty spots and places of interest 

including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 

Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne, 
etc. 


SEVEN-DAY MOTOR COACH Tours 





Popular conducted tour with head- 
quarters at Larne. All-in cost: {11 I1 0. 
Luxury conducted tour with accom- 
modation at Newcastle and Portrush. 


All-in cost £24 3 0 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY : City Hotel 
PORTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 





Programmes and tariffs from— 
ULSTER TRANSPORT AUTHORITY 
21 LINENHALL STREET, BELFAST 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

















































Drive VYoursel} 


IN SAFETY 






AND COMFORT 





lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 





Model 








Per Week 





Per Week Model uF. 








Ford 





Anglia 








Ford 





Prefect 











£12 12 off Ford RAC 16 £3100 
BHP 23.4 $36 Consul BHP 47 $60 
RAC 10 £14 14 Off Ford RAC 32.5 £2500 
BHP 30.1 $42 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 





















172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


GRAMS WALCARS 








TEL 40461 





OFFICIAL OPENING OF AN TOSTAL IN DUBLIN 


THE PRESIDENT OF IRELAND, Mr. Sean T. O’Ceallaigh, will 
perform the official opening ceremony for Am TOsTAL at 
the General Post Office, Dublin, at twelve noon on Easter 
Sunday. 

Following the opening the official Toéstal Flag will be 
hoisted and massed trumpeters will sound the special 
Téstal Fanfare. Then the largest and most colourful parade 
seen in Dublin for many years will take place: troops of 
the Dublin Garrison and representative contingents of 
cultural, sporting and social bodies. At the same time 
similar ceremonies will be held in every centre in the 
country participating in the “‘ IRELAND AT HOME ” project. 

On O’Connell Bridge, Dublin, on the same day, a special 
fountain which is being erected for AN TOsTAL will be 
opened and will remain as a memorial of AN TOSTAL, 1953. 


FILMS ABOUT IRELAND 


Visitors to Ireland who have film projectors at home can 
now purchase short scenic films on the country. Made by 
Peak Films and supplied by Slattery Allan in Dublin they 
are available in black and white as well as in colour. Two 
sizes are on sale, 16 mm and 8 mm. 

The films show Dublin : a tour of O’Connell Street, the 
Phoenix Park and famous buildings in the capital. Another 
film deals with Cork, Killarney and the Blarney area. 

They are first films of this kind to be on sale in Ireland. 


P.E.N. CONGRESS FOR DUBLIN 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Congress of the International 
P.E.N. Club will be held in Dublin from June 8 to June 13 
this year. The widespread interest in the first Congress to 
be held in Ireland, particularly in the United States, shows 
that this year’s Congress will be one of the most successful 
for many years. 

Over five hundred members are expected to be present. 


TOsTAL ROOM FOR DUBLIN RESTAURANT 


Among other projects for AN TOsTAL planned by the 
management of the Metropole Restaurant, Dublin, is the 
opening of The Toéstal Room, adding another attraction 
to the services offered at the Metropole, and ranking with 
the Adam Room and Silver Grill in its appeal to people 
who appreciate good food and wine and an attractive setting. 

The scheme for the new room is being carried out in 
pastel shades with carpets, curtains and furnishings, all 
incorporating Téstal emblem colouring. The decor of the 
new room has been designed by Fergus O’Ryan, A.N.C.A., 
who also designed the special AN TOsTAL stamp for the 
Government. ; 

The Menu, patterned in keeping with the room, will be 
exclusively Irish in its composition and designed by the 
Metropole chefs to appeal to Irish appetites and those of 
guests from overseas. 
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IRISH STREET BALLADS 

WITH MUSIC 

At the Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin 8/6 
COLLECTED, annotated and prefaced by Colm O’Lochlainn, 
the hundred popular ballads in English out of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Ireland now issued in this third 
edition make up a delightful medley of the absurd, the 
heroic, the historical, the sentimental, the pious, the profane 
and the patriotic, as the crowds at the fair first heard them 
from the broadsheet singers. Attractively produced, with 
woodcuts from the original broadsheets, the book is a 
treasure for the right kind of reader. 


A BOOKLIST 


.... being a selection of titles in print and available from 
the more important bookshops or direct from the publishers. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 
LIFE AND LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK 


by L. Bieler Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 1949 
THE HISTORY OF PARTITION (1912-1925) 
by D. Gwynn Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1950 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, MUSIC, Etc. 
THE HIDDEN IRELAND 


by D. Corkery Gill, Dublin, 1941 
THE IRISH TRADITION 
by R. Flower Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1947 


CONTEMPORARY IRISH POETRY 
by Iremonger & Gracen (ed.) Faber & Faber, London, 1949 


THE FACE AND MIND OF IRELAND 
by A. Ussher Gollancz, Lendon, 1950 


ECONOMIES, SOCIOLOGY, Etc. 


THE IRISH HORSE 
Bloodstock Breeders and Horse Owners Association, 
Dublin 


My Story (Paddy the Cope) 
by P. Gallagher Templecrone Co-operative Soctety, 
Dungloe, 1947 


GREEN FIELDs (A Journal of Country Life) 
by S. Rynne Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 1946 
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a most 


factor in catering! 


Be assured that you are affording your guests the 
best that money can buy. J. Lyons & Co. (I.F.S.) 
Ltd., with their many years’ skill in blending tea 
and knowledge of the catering trade requirements, 


can give you this assurance. 


Trade enquiries to 


75/76 MARLBOROUGH STREET 
DUBLIN 


TELEPHONE 43347-8-9 
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volands loveltest seep, 
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The lakes of Killarney . . . tropical Parknasilla . . . Galway 
Bay . . . see these and Ireland’s many other world-famous 
beauty spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
Conducted luxury motor coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 11-day, 
13-day), Radio Train day trips, Go-As-You-Please tours—ask 
your travel agent about these delightful ways of discovering 
Ireland, or write C.I.E. Public Relations Department, 
59 Upr. O'Connell Street, Dublin. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 


Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 


Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 


The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
the world. 
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